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Youth  Orchestras- 

Community  Symphony 
insurance 


I 


Youth  orchestras  are  the  only 
sound  and  sensible  starting  point 
for  a  community  symphony,  and 
the  only  real  insurance  for  an  or¬ 
chestra’s  future  existence  because 
youth  orchestras  are  the  medium 

(through  which  future  players  are 
built.  Industrial  placement  of 
adult  musicians,  exchange  and 
sharing  of  players  between  or- 

Ichestras,  player  inducements  of 
various  kinds  —  all  of  these 
schemes  are  necessary  for  many 
orchestras  at  present.  They  are 
sound  ONLY  if  recognized  as 

■  makeshifts  during  the  period  of 
years  required  to  establish  a 
sound  youth  music  education  pro¬ 
gram  which  eventually  will  en¬ 
able  a  community  to  produce  its 
own  community  symphony  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Community  orchestras  are  based 
on  participation  and  interest  in 

1  symphony  work  on  the  part  of 
the  resident  citizens  of  the  area. 
If  a  sizeable  nucleus  of  at  least 
fairly  able  players  doesn’t  exist 

I  and  if  a  larger  group  isn’t  being 
developed,  then  a  community  or¬ 
chestra  has  little  validity  and  slim 
chance  of  permanence. 

Ideally,  sound  basic  orchestral 
and  instrumental  work  should  be 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
— and  is,  in  more  communities 
each  year.  However,  the  problem 
can  be  partially  met  through  com¬ 
munity  wide  youth  orchestras 
sponsored  by  the  local  symphony 
or  other  civic  groups.  Some  com- 

Imunities  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  both. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  work  carried  on  today 
by  several  youth  orchestras  hold¬ 
ing  League  memberships. 

The  Youth  Orchestra  of  Greater 
Chicago  is  sponsored  by  a  non¬ 
profit  association  supported  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  business  firms  from 
Chicago  and  25  or  30  other  com¬ 
munities  including  the  Chicago 
suburbs  and  even  New  York  City. 

I  Most  of  the  individual  contribu¬ 
tors  do  not  have  youngsters  in  the 
orchestra  and  when  one  officer 
was  asked  why  this  interest  in  the 
^  youth  group,  she  responded,  “We 
y  just  like  children  and  music.” 
i.  The  orchestra  rehearses  on 
Saturday  mornings  under  Herman 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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WORLD'S  FIRST  CLASS  IN  ORCHESTRA  MANAGEMENT 
LISTENS  TO  ANTONIO  MODARELLI 


See  Story  on  Page  4 


Back  Row,  L.  to  R. — Burgard  (in  shorts).  Park,  Sams.  2nd  Row — 
West,  Plummer,  Reed,  Agar,  Ware.  3rd  Row — Sanford,  Simonds,  Peltier, 
Dumdei.  Front  Row — O’Connor,  Thompson,  Modarelli. 


The  League  Salutes — 

The  Kern  Philharmonic 


“Symphony  Business  Going  On 
As  Usual.”  This  is  the  matter  of 
fact  announcement  at  the  door  of 
the  Kern  Philharmonic  of  Bakers¬ 
field,  California — the  scene  of  the 
recent  disastrous  earthquake.  In 
reality — that  sign  is  a  shining 
symbol  for  the  arts  world  because 
it  succinctly  summarizes  countless 
expositions  on  values  of  cultural 
developments.  What  this  sign 
really  says  is:  “In  a  time  of 
crisis  and  disaster,  our  people 
really  want  the  inspiration  of 
great  music.” 

Tom  Reed,  manager  of  the  Kem 
Philharmonic  reports  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “The  earthquake  really 
made  a  mess  of  our  city.  The  en¬ 
tire  business  section  is  closed  and 
will  be  for  some  time.  Some  of 
our  firms  (including  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  three  largest  advertisers) 
have  moved  their  businesses  into 
huge  circus  type  tents.  Five  of  our 
schools  have  been  condemned  and 
demolition  started.  Churches  and 
the  entire  county  administration 


including  the  courts  are  operat¬ 
ing  in  tents.  But  the  loss  of  life 
was  little  compared  to  what  it 
might  have  been,  and  the  general 
spirit  of  our  people  is  good. 

“The  immediate  reaction  after 
the  earthquake  was  that  the  or¬ 
chestra,  of  course,  would  have  to 
suspend  operations  this  season. 
But  within  a  few  hours,  we  had 
decided  differently  because  al¬ 
ready  there  was  a  feeling  that  now 
— if  ever — our  people  needed  and 
wanted  the  inspiration,  solace  and 
delight  of  great  music.  Not  only 
that,  the  orchestra  and  its  music 
seemed  to  represent  security  and 
permanence  to  us  at  a  time  when 
we  saw  material  possessions 
crumbling  around  us. 

“We  quickly  took  inventory, 
found  that  our  auditorium  was 
not  damaged,  hung  up  our  “Sym¬ 
phony  Business  as  Usual”  sign 
and  started  in.  It’s  entirely  possi¬ 
ble  that  our  income  from  contri¬ 
butions  may  shrink  somewhat, 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


League  Annaunces 
First*  Natianal  Clinic 
Far  Cammunity 
Symphany 
Musicians 

June  1953,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Community  symphony  musicians 
— the  very  core  of  the  entire 
symphony  development — will  be 
in  the  spotlight  in  the  League’s 
First  National  Community  Sym¬ 
phony  Clinic  to  be  presented  in 
conjunction  with  the  1953  League 
National  Convention,  June  18-20 
at  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Co-sponsor- 
ing  the  clinic  will  be  the  musical 
instrument  manufacturers  of  Elk¬ 
hart. 

In  the  past,  the  League  has  or¬ 
ganized  and  sponsor^  meetings 
of  conductors,  managers,  execu¬ 
tive  board  and  women’s  associa¬ 
tion  members.  Although  many 
persons  attending  the  conventions 
and  smaller  meetings  in  official 
capacities  also  are  playing  mem¬ 
bers  of  orchestras,  the  voices  of 
the  musicians — the  men  and 
women  who  actually  are  the  com¬ 
munity  symphonies  —  have  not 
been  heard  officially. 

With  its  ever  widening  scope 
and  greatly  increased  member¬ 
ship,  the  League  feels  that  it  is 
now  ready  to  undertake  the  tre¬ 
mendous  task  of  sponsoring  the 
clinic  during  the  same  jjeriod  of 
time  that  concentrated  workshops 
will  be  presented  for  the  other 
units  of  the  symphony  work: 
managers,  conductors,  executive 
boards  and  women’s  association. 

Community  symphonies  throug- 
out  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  will 
receive  official  invitations  for  their 
musicians  to  attend  the  clinic 
both  as  observers  and  partici¬ 
pants.  From  among  the  musicians 
filing  their  intention  to  attend, 
several  playing  groups  will  be  or¬ 
ganized  for  demonstration  and 
possibly  concert  activities. 

Conductors  of  outstanding  or¬ 
chestras  from  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  country  will  share  the  podium 
in  the  two  days  of  music  making. 
Widely  known  instrumentalists 
from  some  of  the  nation’s  finest 
major  symphonies  will  be  on  hand 
for  special  workshop  sessions  and 
to  consult  with  the  community 
symphony  musicians.  Conference 
sessions  will  give  the  musicians 
opportiinities  to  discuss  their 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to 
develop  and  stimulate  the  growth  of 
civic  and  community  symphony  orches¬ 
tras,  to  further  the  welfare  of  these 
organizations  by  an  interchange  of 
ideas,  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
American  conductors,  composers,  ond 
artists — and  in  general  to  improve  the 
standards  of  civic  symphony  orchestras. 


Youth  Orchestras — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Felber,  conductor  of  the  Kalama¬ 
zoo  and  Northwestern  University 
Symphonies,  presents  two  con¬ 
certs  a  year  and  consists  of  about 
100  musicians  from  50  high  schools. 
Each  musician  is  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  recommendations  from 
the  school  director  plus  individual 
auditions  for  each  concert.  Usual¬ 
ly  the  “runners-up”  attend  all  re¬ 
hearsals  in  eager  anticipation  of 
the  time  when  they  can  qualify 
for  a  spot  in  the  playing  group. 
Soloists  likewise  are  chosen  from 
young  musicians  who  audition 
for  the  coveted  spots.  Parents  are 
invited  for  certain  rehearsals  so 
that  they  may  see  for  themselves 
the  scope  of  the  opportunity  offer¬ 
ed  the  youngsters. 

Concert  tickets  range  from  SOi' 
to  $15.00,  but  hundreds  of  chil¬ 
dren  attend  the  concerts  free — 
coming  in  bus  load  lots  from  the 
subuiban  areas — as  guests  of  in¬ 
terested  people  and  business 
houses.  This  season’s  concerts 
will  be  played  at  Orchestra  Hall 
on  January  23  and  May  8,  1953. 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Kemjjer  is  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  address — 115  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Junior 
Symphony,  organized  in  1923  by 
Conductor  Jacques  Gershkoviich, 
has  provided  orchestral  training  to 
nearly  2,000  youngsters  in  meet¬ 
ing  its  stated  purpose:  “to  create 
in  the  city  of  Portland,  with 
young  people,  a  cultural  and  edu¬ 
cational  asset  to  the  community 
.  .  .  through  greater  love  for 
music.” 

In  1936,  a  scholarship  program 
was  established  and  this  year  23 
young  musicians  are  recipients  of 
awards  covering  the  cost  of  music 
study. 

There  are  about  80  youngsters 
in  the  orchestra — all  accepted  on 
the  basis  of  talent  and  ability  to 
work  seriously.  A  preparatory 
orchestra  of  about  75  is  main¬ 
tained  as  a  feeder  and  training 
group  for  the  Junior  Symphony. 
Each  of  the  season’s  3  concerts  is 
presented  twice — at  night  for 
adults  and  in  the  mornings  for 
children.  Concert  dates  for  1952- 
53  are  Nov.  22,  Feb.  21  and  April 
25. 

The  orchestra  is  financed  from 
ticket  sales  and  contributions 
with  prices  ranging  from  90<  to 
$50.00.  Total  budget  is  about  $15,- 
000  a  year.  Miss  Barbara  Walker 
is  executive  secretary — address, 
618  Park  Bldg.,  Portland  5,  Oregon. 

The  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Junior 
Symphony  is  sponsored  by  its  own 
Society,  incorporated  as  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  and  is  financed 
through  subscriptions  and  ticket 
sales  ranging  from  50^  to  $15.00. 
Organized  in  1939,  the  orchestra 
consists  of  about  75  young  musi¬ 
cians  who  rehearse  regularly  on 
Saturdays  and  present  three  an¬ 
nual  concerts  under  the  direction 
of  Julius  Stulberg. 

The  young  musicians  are  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  regular  re¬ 
hearsal  attendance,  are  eligible  for 
scholarship  awards,  may  audition 
for  appearances  as  soloist  with  the 


orchestra  and  in  some  cases  have 
free  use  of  instruments. 

1952-53  concert  dates  are  Nov. 
23,  Feb.  15  and  April  26.  Board 
chairman  is  Stanley  K.  Wood,  c/o 
Kalamazoo  Junior  Symphony,  147 
Westwood  Drive,  W.,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

The  Kanawha  Valley  Youth 
Symphony  of  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  was  specifically  organ¬ 
ized  to  fill  in  the  music  education 
gap  existing  because  of  the  lack 
of  general  orchestral  and  stringed 
instrument  training  in  the  public 
school  system.  A  cooperative  pro¬ 
ject  between  the  Charleston  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  Women’s  clubs  of 
Kanawha  Valley,  the  main  financ¬ 
ing  comes  from  the  Women’s  Club 
of  Charleston.  The  youth  orches¬ 
tra — in  its  three  years  of  existence 
— has  proven  invaluable  to  the 
adult  orchestra  in  the  training  of 
young  players. 

The  group  of  about  50  young 
musicians  meets  regularly  on 
Saturday  mornings.  During  the 
first  hour  of  rehearsal,  they  work 
in  sections  under  the  supervision 
of  the  section  heads  of  the  adult 
orchestra.  The  second  hour  is  full 
rehearsal  under  the  direction  of 
John  Lambros  or  Antonio  Mod- 
arelli,  concert  master  and  conduc¬ 
tor,  respectively  of  the  adult  or¬ 
chestra.  Concurrent  with  these 
rehearsals  a  beginner’s  string  class 
is  handled  by  the  assistant  con- 
certmaster  of  the  adult  group.  One 
or  two  concerts  and  several 
special  public  appearances  are 
scheduled  for  the  Youth  Orches¬ 
tra  each  season.  Concerts  include 
performances  by  the  beginner’s 
group,  small  ensembles  from  the 
string,  wood  and  brass  sections  as 
well  as  the  entire  youth  orchestra. 

As  quickly  as  they  are  ready, 
the  student  musicians  are  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  rehearsals  of  the  adult 
orchestra  on  condition  that  they 
continue  regular  work  with  the 
youth  orchestra.  They  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  play  in  actual  Charles¬ 
ton  Symphony  performances  at 
the  discretion  of  Conductor  Mod- 
arelli. 

The  Charleston  Symphony  sec¬ 
tion  heads  handling  the  special 
work  of  the  youth  group  receive 
financial  remuneration.  These 
fees,  together  with  other  inciden¬ 
tal  expenses  of  the  project,  bring 
total  annual  costs  between  $1,500 
and  $2,000  practically  all  of  which 
has  been  underwritten  through 
benefit  projects  carried  on  by  the 
women’s  clubs. 


Sales  Up  in  Wichita 

The  Wichita  Symphony,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  manager, Alan  Watrous, 
has  sold  over  3,800  season  tickets 
for  1952-53  and  expects  to  reach 
4,000  before  the  season  opens. 
This  huge  sale  has  necessitated 
the  presentation  of  a  triple  con¬ 
cert  season.  So  far,  contribution 
income  also  is  showing  an  increase 
over  last  year.  A  total  of  $13,000 
in  contributions  was  reported  the 
first  day  of  the  finance  drive  with 
increases  over  last  year’s  gifts 
from  the  same  contributors. 
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State  af  Ohia  Passes 
Legislatian  Bearing  an 
Financial  Suppart  af 
Symphanies 


I 
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Municipal  boards  of  education 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  are  authorized 
to  pay  to  symphony  orchestras 
which  meet  certain  requirements, 
sums  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
one  cent  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars  of  the  taxables  of  said  city 
which  total  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  $25,(X)0  in  any  one  year. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  this 
financial  support  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  in  Ohio  must; 

1.  Be  incorporated  as  non-profit 
groups  organized  “for  the  purpose 
of  the  cultivation  and  performance 
of  instrumental  music.” 

2.  By  resolution  of  the  sym¬ 
phony  executive  body,  tender  to 
the  board  of  education: 

(a)  The  right  to  nominate  for 
membership  as  trustees  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  other  governing  body 
of  the  symphony  associations 
three  persons  including: 


(1)  One  member  of  the  board 
of  education; 

(2)  Superintendent  or  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
the  city; 

(3)  One  member  of  the  music 
department  of  the  schools  of  the 
city. 

(b)  The  right  to  nominate  for 
membership  on  the  orchestra 
executive  committee  one  of  the 
three  previously  designated  trus¬ 
tees. 

(c)  The  right  to  require  the 
orchestra,  maintained  by  such 
symphony  association,  to  provide 
such  feasible  concert  perform¬ 
ances  for  the  public  schools,  as  in 
the  joint  judgment  of  the  trustees 
of  such  symphony  association,  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
board  of  education  of  said  city, 
will  serve  the  largest  interests  of 
the  school  children  of  said  city. 

3.  Renew  the  resolutions  from 
year  to  year. 


Kern  Phiiharmanic — 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
but  the  income  from  program  ad 
vertising  is  holding  up  remark¬ 
ably  well.  With  the  exception  of 
those  firms  put  completely  out  of 
business  by  the  earthquake,  wei 
have  had  full  response  from  our 
previous  advertisers.  We  plan  tol 
carry  through  our  complete  sea¬ 
son  as  originally  planned.” 

The  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League  salutes  the  Ker: 
Philharmonic  organization  and  the 
citizens  of  Bakersfield.  Their 
story  already  has  been  recounted 
at  the  “kick-off”  campaign  meet¬ 
ings  of  several  orchestras  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  nation.  It  has 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  sym 
phony  workers,  has  renewed  thei: 
faith  and  enthusiasm  in  their  owni 
orchestras.  Symphony  orchestras 
everywhere  owe  a  heavy  debt  ti 
the  Kem  Philharmonic  becau: 
of  the  clarity  it  has  given  to  thi 
real  significance  of  great  music  in 
today’s  confused  world. 
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J  A  Community  Symphony  Executive 
Board  Member  Speaks 
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I  The  circumstances:  A  six  year 
old  community  symphony  asked 
for  an  analytical  study  by  a 

]  League  representative.  Among  the 
hndings  was  a  completely  unreal¬ 
istic  attitude  toward  financial 
policies — yet  the  executive  board 
.  included  many  of  the  city’s  most 
1  successful  business  men. 

4  The  question:  The  League  rep¬ 
resentative  asked  one  of  the  board 
members  why  he  had  approved 
1  policies  which  he  immediately 
1  would  have  ruled  out  of  his  own 
business  as  unsound  and  un¬ 
realistic. 

The  answer:  “When  I  came  on 
1  this  board  I  knew  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  music  and  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  and  I  told  the 
'  organization  so  before  hand.  I 
,  was  assured  that  made  no  differ- 
— •  ence — I  could  help  anyway. 

“Obviously,  my  chief  contribu- 
tion — aside  from  my  own  modest 
financial  help  to  the  orchestra — 
i  would  have  to  be  an  attempt  to 
give  the  organization  the  benefit 
of  my  years  of  business  experi- 
H  {  ence  as  I  thought  it  related  to  the 
I  i  symphony  problems  at  hand.  Each 
"  ‘  time  I  tried  to  do  that  I  was 
quickly  silenced  by  people  who, 

II  obviously,  had  had  much  more 
'  experience  in  this  field  than  I.  I 
was  told  that  the  usual  business 
principles  didn’t  hold  in  sym- 
phony  orchestras,  that  orchestras 
1  always  were  in  the  red,  that  ar- 
i  tistic  ventures  didn’t  expect  to 
live  within  their  budgets,  that  the 
music  would  suffer  if  this  wasn’t 
I  ,  done  and  that  wasn’t  done. 

I  *  “I  was  told  these  things  often 
enough  and  by  people  whom  I  as¬ 
sumed  knew  what  they  were  talk- 
I  ing  about — that,  I  made  little  fur- 
I  I  ther  effort  to  try  to  put  what  to 
**  me  looked  like  just  common  busi¬ 
ness  sense  into  this  thing. 

'  “Take  that  budget  we  approved 
I  for  this  year.  As  you  pointed  out, 

'  we’ve  never  sold  more  than  $10,- 
000  worth  of  season  tickets  and 

I~  yet  we  projected  an  income  of 
i  $19,000  from  ticket  sales  this  year 
because  that  is  the  capacity  of  the 
house.  I  don’t  think  we  will  reach 

II  it  and  I  don’t  know  of  anyone  on 
I  the  board  who  does.  We  should 
I  never  have  budgeted  more  than  a 
reasonable  increase  in  ticket  sale 
income — just  as  we  plan  on  rea- 

II  sonable  increase  in  sales  from 
^  year  to  year  in  my  business.  Had 
we  gone  at  this  thing  realistically, 
everyone  would  have  faced  up  to 

IT  a  possible  $9,000  deficit  this  year 
I  or  increased  contributions  and 
^  some  paring  of  expenses. 

“You  say  that  that  is  the  sound 

n  approach  to  symphony  budgeting. 
Had  I  and  many  more  board 
*  members  like  me — had  we  had 
any  such  backing,  any  statistics 
I  ■.  from  other  orchestras  on  similar 
operations,  anything  which  would 
i*  have  given  us  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  concept  of  how  to 
A  run  a  symphony,  we  would  have 
^  been  of  much  more  value  in 


counselling  on  the  financial  poli¬ 
cies  of  our  own  orchestra. 

“Why  don’t  you  people  clarify 
the  responsibilities,  privileges  and 
obligations  of  the  business  men 
who,  knowing  nothing  about  mu¬ 
sic,  accept  a  spot  on  a  symphony 
board?  We’re  sincere  in  our  de¬ 
sire  to  help  develop  this  orchestra, 
but  once  in  the  organization  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  maze  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  conditions  and  inter¬ 
pretations  presented  as  necessary 
adjuncts  of  the  artistic  world.  It’s 
no  wonder  business  men  get  out 
of  patience — even  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy — with  that  artistic  world. 

“As  I  see  it,  we  do  know  busi¬ 
ness  procedures.  In  that  single 
area  of  the  orchestra  work,  we 
are,  perhaps,  the  experts.  Just  as 
we  expect  to  obtain  sound  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  musical  end  of  this 
business  from  the  musical  experts 
employed  by  the  orchestra,  so 
should  they  expect  to  obtain 
sound  information  and  advice 
from  us  on  the  financial  end  of 
things.  But  most  of  the  time,  they 
seem  to  want  to  direct  both  the 
music  and  the  finances  and  all 
they  want  us  to  do  is  round  up 
whatever  money  is  needed  to 
meet  the  deficit  at  the  end  of  each 
season. 

“I  think  there  should  be  a  give 
and  take  on  both  sides.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  there  should  be  a 
mutual  respect  for  each  other’s 
judgment,  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  our  separate  fields —  a  re¬ 
spect  which  should  lead  to  a  con¬ 
genial  meeting  of  minds  for  the 
continued  sound  and  logical  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  needed  civic  or¬ 
ganization.  In  such  an  effort.  I’m 
fully  prepared  to  assume  my  full 
share  of  financial,  moral  and 
working  responsibility. 

“However,  I’m  not  willing  to 
continue  to  go  to  my  friends  and 
associates  year  after  year  and  try 
to  wheedle  out  a  few  more  dollars 
at  the  end  of  the  season  in  order 
‘to  clear  up  the  deficit,’  I’d  rather 
go  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
and  say  to  them:  ‘Look,  we  know 
exactly  how  much  the  orchestra 
is  going  to  cost  this  year.  We 
know  about  how  much  we  can 
raise  from  ticket  sales  and  stuff 
like  that.  We  know  how  much  we 
will  need  in  contributions  and  it 
will  be  a  little  more  than  last  year. 
That  being  the  case,  will  you  in¬ 
crease  your  contribution  by  so 
much?’ 

“Now  that’s  what  I  would  term 
the  business-like  approach.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that.  My  business  asso¬ 
ciates  will  understand  and  respect 
it  and  most  of  them  will  make  the 
additional  contribution  if  they  are 
financially  able  to  do  so.  if  the 
finances  of  the  artistic  world  can 
be  handled  in  that  manner,  then 
we  business  men  can  and  will 
work  with  and  for  it.  Otherwise, 
you’d  better  forget  about  us.” 

Note:  This  board  member — 
and  he  exists,  about  6  feet  and  200 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


The  League's 
New  Members 

Organizations 

Corning  Philharmonic  Society 
(N.  Y.) 

Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 
Norfolk  Symphony  and  Choral 
Assoc.  (Va.) 

Olivet  Nazarene  College  Or¬ 
chestra,  Kankakee,  Ill. 
Orchard  Park  Civic  Music 
Assoc.,  (N.  Y.) 

(Sponsors  Orchard  Park 
Symphony) 

Tampa  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
(Fla.) 

Teaneck  Symphony  Orchestra 
(N.  J.) 

Utica  Civic  Musical  Society 
(N.  Y.) 

•Albany  Symphony  Orchestra 
(N.  Y.) 

•Reinstated  Members. 

Individuals 

Alvey,  Richard,  President, 
Kinsport  Symphony,  (Tenn.) 
Arcand,  Henri,  Pianist  and 
Coach,  Portland,  Oregon 
Baldwin,  Delavan,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Chairman,  Jacksonville 
Symphony  (Fla.) 

Bay  ley,  Elden,  Jr.,  President, 
Springfield  Symphony,  (Ohio) 
Brunsma,  Mrs.  Herbert,  Board 
Member,  Lafayette  Symphony 
(Ind.) 

Cooley,  Dr.  John  C.,  Conductor, 
Gunnison  College-Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra,  Gunnison, 
Col. 

Daniel,  Dr.  Erno,  Conductor, 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony. 
(Tex.) 

Denecke,  Julia,  Flutist,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Forbes,  Dr.  S.  B.,  President, 
Tampa  Symphony  Assoc.. 
(Fla.) 

Gallet,  Leonor,  Concert  Violin¬ 
ist  and  Musical  Researcher, 
New  York  City 

Ginsburg,  Henry  T.,  Conductor. 

Greeley  Philharmonic,  (Col ) 
Guild,  Leslie  E.,  Music  dealer, 
Topeka,  Kansas 

Herring,  William  C.,  Manager, 
Chattanooga  Philharmonic 
(Tenn.) 

Hickman,  Francis  G.,  Cotton 
Trade  Journal,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Johns,  Constantine,  Conductor, 
New  York  City 
(Former  conductor  of  Spring- 
field,  (Ill.)  Symphony 
McIntyre,  Bruce,  Conductor, 
Parma  Symphony  (Ohio) 
Mantani,  Walter,  Conductor, 
Young  Peoples  Orchestral  So¬ 
ciety,  New  York  City 
Nelson,  Caye,  Board  member, 
Baton  Rouge  Symphony,  (La.) 
Nice,  C.  Carter,  Jr.,  Cellist- 
Conductor,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Parkhill,  Mrs.  Ross,  Chr.  Wom¬ 
en’s  Association,  Jacksonville 
Symphony  (Fla.) 

Peters,  Mrs.  Russell  F.,  Peoria, 
Illinois 

Plummer,  Mrs.  Anne  Barker, 
Manager,  Birmingham  Civic 
Symphony 

Reed,  'Tom,  Manager,  Kem  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Symphony-Civic 
Growth  and  Baseball 
In  Cedar  Rapids 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Symphony — 
one  of  the  older  community  sym¬ 
phonies  in  the  country  —  was 
founded  some  thirty  years  ago  by 
Joseph  Kitchin,  faculty  member 
of  Coe  College  and  present  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Symphony.  That 
orchestra,  just  recently,  has  en¬ 
gaged  as  its  manager  James  M. 
Meaghan  who  also  is  manager  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  very  successful 
baseball  club.  Meaghan,  a  former 
chamber  of  commerce  secretary, 
finds  no  conflict  in  baseball  clubs 
and  symphony  orchestras. 

“Both  are  community  institu¬ 
tions  serving  the  interests  of  our 
people.  Both  have  a  place  in  our 
growing  city.  Both  require  financ¬ 
ing,  salesmanship,  devotion,  hard 
work  and  community  support.  As 
I  make  my  many  visits  and 
speeches  throughout  the  large 
Cedar  Rapids  trade  area,  I  find  it 
possible  to  interest  folks  both  in 
the  Cedar  Rapids  baseball  club 
and  its  symphony  orchestra,”  stat¬ 
ed  Meaghan. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  stated  that 
Meaghan’s  interest  in  music  and 
symphonies  may  have  deeper 
roots  than  does  that  of  some  of 
his  co-managers  in  the  baseball 
world.  Mrs.  Meaghan  is  a  gifted 
musician,  plays  in  the  symphony 
and  the  two  young  Meaghan 
daughters  are  showing  outstand¬ 
ing  talent  in  composition  and 
study  of  their  respective  instru¬ 
ments. 

In  the  thirty  years  since  the 
Symphony  was  organized,  the  city 
has  more  than  doubled  in  size. 
Last  winter  the  orchestra’s  exec¬ 
utive  board  and  playing  personnel 
under  Otto  Ambroz,  Symphony 
Association  President,  undertook 
a  detailed  study  to  find  out  what 
was  necessary  for  the  symphony 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  greatly 
expanded  community.  Included 
in  its  investigation  was  a  field 
study  by  a  League  representative. 

Now,  some  8  months  later,  the 
symphony  announces  its  new 
plans  which  include  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Meaghan  as  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  first  manager;  incorporation 
of  the  society  and  adoption  of  a 
new  constitution  and  by-laws;  a 
Citizen’s  Planning  Committee 
which  has  drawn  in  all  segments 
of  the  community  in  helping  ana¬ 
lyze  the  area’s  cultural  needs  and 
plan  orchestra  developments  for 
meeting  them;  strengthening  of 
the  orchestra  playing  group 
through  cooperative  arrangements 
with  neighboring  colleges  and 
universities;  an  annual  budget  in¬ 
creased  from  $3,000  to  $8,000  or 
$10,000  for  this  season;  moving  the 
concerts  from  the  huge  municipal 
auditorium-colliseum  to  the  new 
Coe  College  concert  hall;  and  a 
reorganized  executive  set  up. 

Having  launched  the  symphony 
on  its  new  plans,  Mr.  Ambroz, 
head  of  the  Ambroz  Advertising 
Agency,  resigned  from  the  orches¬ 
tra  presidency  which  he  had  held 
for  fifteen  years.  Thomas  H. 
Pirnie,  the  new  president  and  a 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Postal  Rates  and 
Symphonies 

Effective  July  1,  1952,  the  mini¬ 
mum  per-piece  postage  rate  ap¬ 
plicable  to  third  class  mailings  in 
bulk  quantities  was  raised  from 
!(*  to  Itat*.  According  to  postal 
department  releases,  “authorized 
non-profit,  religious,  educational, 
scientific,  philanthropic,  agricul¬ 
tural,  labor,  veteran’s  or  fraternal 
organizations  or  associations  are 
exempt  from  the  increased  rates.” 
Requests  for  continued  low  rates 
are  to  be  made  on  U.  S.  postal 
form  No.  3624. 

The  League  has  been  advised 
by  many  orchestras  from  various 
sections  of  the  country  that  they 
have  been  refused  approval  of  the 
continued  low  rate  as  has  been 
the  League  itself.  In  fact,  no  or¬ 
chestra  has  yet  reported  approval 
of  its  application. 

The  situation  is  resulting  in 
serious  disruption  of  orchestra 
publicity  and  promotion  budgets 
because  many  of  them  mail  week¬ 
ly  or  monthly  notices  and  news 
sheets  to  all  subscribers.  Like¬ 
wise,  it  has  completely  upset 
League  finances  inasmuch  as 
postage  is  one  of  the  League’s 
major  expense  items. 

The  situation  is  especially  in¬ 
congruous  in  the  face  of  the  re¬ 
cent  federal  legislation  exempting 
symphony  orchestras  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  20'  '<  federal  excise 
tax  on  admissions  because  they 
are  adjudged  non-profit  educa¬ 
tional  organizations  supported  in 
part  by  voluntary  contributions: 
and  in  the  face  of  the  established 
policy  of  ruling  contributions  to 
symphonies  as  deductible  from  in¬ 
come  taxes. 

The  League  is  filing  reports  and 
pleas  for  reconsideration  of  the 
position  of  symphony  orchestras 
in  this  postal  rate  matter  with 
the  proper  officials  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  All  orchestras  are  urged  to 
report  their  rejection  or  accep¬ 
tance  of  applications  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  low  postal  rate  on  third 
class  mailings  to  League  head¬ 
quarters  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
followed  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion  both  because  of  its 
financial  importance  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  the  policy  may  have  on 
other  rulings  established  by  local 
and  federal  governmental  agen¬ 
cies. 


Regianal  Symphany 
Canference  Span- 
sared  by  Twin  City 
Symphany 

October  11,  1952 

A  regional  conference  including 
all  symphony  orchestras  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  established 
within  a  hundred  mile  radius  of 
St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan  will  serve  as  the 
League’s  first  experiment  in  or¬ 
chestra  “neighborhood”  confer¬ 
ences. 

Orchestra  players,  board  mem¬ 
bers,  women’s  association  mem¬ 
bers,  audience  members,  conduct¬ 
ors  and  managers  throughout  the 
area  are  invited  to  join  together 
in  discussion  of  mutual  problems, 
joys  and  successes  of  their  orches¬ 
tras.  In  the  invitation,  the  Twin 
City  Symphony  Association  states, 
“We  know  that  all  who  would  like 
to  go  to  the  League  National  Con¬ 
ventions  cannot  always  do  so.  The 
Regional  Conference  is  planned 
to  bring  the  League  closer  to  you 
and  to  more  members  of  your  or¬ 
ganization.” 

Several  representatives  of  the 
League  executive  committee  will 
attend  the  conference  including 
George  Irwin,,  Quincy,  Ill.,  Ray¬ 
mond  Gerkowski,  Flint,  Mich.; 
Elden  Bayley,  Jr.,  Springfield, 
Ohio;  L.  Robert  Riebs,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  Charlotte  Dumdei,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Mich.;  Thomas  E.  Wilson, 
Lafayette,  Ind.;  and  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  Women’s  Association  of  the 
Twin  City  Symphony  will  serve 
coffee  during  the  registration 
period  from  9  to  10  AM.  The  con¬ 
ference  will  open  at  10  AM  with 
general  discussion  on  symphony 
work.  Special  interest  groups  will 
meet  separately  during  the  after¬ 
noon  and  a  general  dinner  meeting 
is  scheduled  from  6: 30  to  8: 30  PM. 

The  conference  has  been  orga¬ 
nized  and  masterminded  by  the 
Twin  City  Symphony  Association 
of  Benton  Harbor  and  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan;  A.  S.  Hatch,  President; 
Carl  Anton  Wirth,  Conductor  and 
Mrs.  Charlotte  (Alfred)  Dumdei. 
President  of  the  Women’s  Associ¬ 
ation. 


LEAGUE  BOOK 

ORDER  FORM 

Please  send  . . . . . . copies  of  the  League  book, 

“The  Community  Symphony — How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,” 
by  Helen  M.  Thompson,  @  $1.00  per  copy. 

Amount  enclosed _ _  or  Send  Bill . 

Name . . . . . . . . 

Address  _ _ _ _ 

Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Va. 
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Symphony  Management 
Course  Judged  Success 


The  first  course  in  symphony 
orchestra  management  ever  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  entire  history  of 
orchestras,  co-sponsored  by  the 
League  and  the  Brevard  Music 
Foundation,  was  judged  a  com¬ 
plete  success  by  the  persons  best 
qualified  to  voice  an  opinion — 
the  course  enrollees  themselves. 
They  have  requested  an  “advance 
course”  for  next  summer;  many 
other  persons  have  filed  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  next  presentation  of 
the  “beginning  course”;  and  the 
League  undoubtedly  will  continue 
this  service  until  such  time  as 
symphony  management  becomes 
an  established  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  recognized  educational 
institutions. 

Fourteen  persons  were  admitted 
to  the  complete  course  given  at 
Brevard  in  August.  They  in¬ 
cluded  managers,  and  individuals 
having  other  responsibilities  and 
interests  in  community  sym¬ 
phonies.  Additional  persons  were 
admitted  to  special  sessions  during 
the  week.  Course  enrollees  were; 

Mary  Agnes  Agar,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Kalamazoo  Symphony; 
A.  Louis  O'Connor,  Manager  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Symphony; 
Thomas  R.  Reed,  Manager  of  the 
Kern  Philharmonic,  Baskersfield, 
Calif.;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Dumdei,  Pres, 
of  the  Women's  Association  of  the 
Twin  City  Symphony  of  Benton  Har¬ 
bor  and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan:  Gordon 
Sams.  Manager  of  the  Knoxville  Sym¬ 
phony;  Mrs.  Anne  Barker  Plummer, 
Manager  of  the  Birmingham  Sym¬ 
phony;  Ralph  W.  Burgard.  Manager 
of  the  Rode  Island  Philharmonic; 
Henry  Peltier.  Jr.,  former  manager 
of  the  West  Shore  Symphony  of  Mus¬ 
kegon  and  Grand  Haven,  Michigan 
and  present  manager  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Symphony,  'Texas;  David  Sim- 
onds.  Manager  of  the  Florida  Sym¬ 
phony  (Orlando):  Walter  West,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tampa  Philharmonic; 
Stephen  Park,  president  of  the  Tampa 
Philharmonic;  Alexander  H.  Ware, 
supervisor  of  music  of  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Public  Schools:  Gilbert  A. 
Sanford  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Symphony;  and  Charles  Blake,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Charles  Blake  Productions 
of  Hollywood  and  Louisville. 

The  general  format  of  the  six 
day  course  included  about  8  hours 
of  scheduled  daily  lectures  and 
forums:  another  4  to  8  hours  of 
unscheduled  daily  confabs  held 
over  innumerable  cups  of  coffee, 
at  the  swimming  pool,  in  the  cab¬ 
ins;  attendance  at  rehearsals  and 
concerts  of  the  Brevard  Sym¬ 
phony  and  special  sessions  with 
artists,  conductors,  composers  and 
other  music  folks  who  were  at 
the  Festival. 

The  teaching  staff  included  An¬ 
tonio  Modarelli,  conductor  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Symphony 
who  served  as  the  expert  in  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  basic  philoso¬ 
phy  of  community  symphonies, 
the  conductor  and  musical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  work;  Harold  Ken¬ 
drick,  manager  of  the  New  Haven 
Symphony  and  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  League  executive  secretary 
who  shared  the  work  relating  to 
management  techniques.  Special 
advisors  and  consultants  included 
James  Christian  Pfohl,  musical 
director  of  the  Brevard  Founda¬ 
tion  and  conductor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  and  Jacksonville 


(Fla.)  Symphonies;  David  Van  * 
Vactor,  conductor  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Symphony;  Isaac  Stern,  ■  - 
violinist:  Vittorio  Giannini,  com-  I 
poser;  and  John  Eldwards,  man-  !, 
ager  of  the  National  Symphony. 

Material  covered  included  work  . . 
on  orchestra  budgeting,  financing,  I 
fund  raising,  publicity,  executive  I 
boards,  women’s  committees,  legal 
documents,  programming,  orches¬ 
tra  personnel,  soloists,  inter- 1 
relationships  of  various  parts  of  I 
symphony  organization,  and  the  -  - 
place  of  the  symphony  in  the  cul¬ 
tural  development  of  the  com-  _ 
munity.  Extensive  use  was  made  I 
of  the  mass  of  materials  actually  I 
used  and  produced  by  orchestras  " 
in  all  parts  of  the  nation — source 
files  on  symphony  orchestras  I' 
available  only  in  the  League’s  col-  I 
lection  of  “orchestrana.” 

In  order  to  inform  each  other 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  ■ 
many  ideas  and  plans  discussed,  I 
the  enrollees  have  established  a  ■. 
round-robin  letter  to  be  circu¬ 
lated  among  them  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  season. 

Contributing  greatly  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  course  was  the  sincere 
congeniality  of  the  close-knit 
group,  the  beauty  of  the  Transyl¬ 
vania  Music  Camp  at  Brevard  and 
the  intense  concentration  of  all 
Festival  activities  and  interests  on 
music  and  the  arts.  As  the  group 
met  for  discussion  they  were  al¬ 
ways  within  earshot  of  a  sym¬ 
phony  rehearsal,  an  instrumen¬ 
talist  doing  some  private  wood- 
shedding,  or  the  music  of  one  of  ■ 
the  camp’s  many  mountain  brooks  ■ 
or  waterfalls. 
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League's  New  Members — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Retzer,  Mrs.  Florence,  Publicity 
Chairman,  Waukesha  Sym-  ■ 
phony,  (Wis.)  ■ 


Rudolph,  J.  P.,  Ass’t  Mgr.,  Alka¬ 
hest  Celebrity  Bureau.  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  _ 

Schenkman,  Edgar,  Conductor,  ■ 
Norfolk  Symphony  and  Chor-  ■ 
al  Association,  (Va.) 

Thomson,  Robert,  Conductor, 
Greenfield,  Iowa 
Treleaven,  Dr.  Peter  C.,  Pres. 

Lansing  Symphony  (Mich.) 
Wallau,  E.  C.,  Board  member, 
Waukesha  Symphony  (Wis.)  n 
Weber,  Milton,  Conductor,  'I 


l| 


Waukesha  Symphony  (Wis.) 
Werra,  Bruno,  President,  Wau¬ 
kesha  Symphony  _ 

Wesson,  Philip  D.,  Albuquerque,  I 
N.  M.  (Former  President, ’B 
Bell  Symphony,  N.  Y.  City)  ’ 
Wise,  Arthur,  Conductor,  Co¬ 
lumbiana  County  Symphony, 
Lisbon,  Ohio 


Cedar  Rapids — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
lawyer  is  associated  with  one  of^ 
the  city’s  outstanding  legal  firms 
and  is  a  playing  member  of  the 
orchestra.  '  | 
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Date 

Sept. 

27 

Oct. 

7 

12 

14 

14 

18 

17 

19 

19 

23 

23 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

\ov. 

2 

2-3 

3 

5 

6 
16 
11 

12-13 

13 

15-16 

16 

16,  18 

17 

18 
18 

20 
21 
22 
23 
23 

23-24 

25 

26 

\ov.  30, 

Dfc.  2 


League  Member  Orchestra's  Concert  Calendar 
Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  1 952 


NOTE:  This  listing  includes  concerts  of  only  those  orchestras  having  filed  schedides  with  the  League  office. 


Orctwstra 


Cimductor 


Soloist 


Rockford  Civic  Symphony  (111.) 


Arthur  Zack 


Annual  Promenade  Concert 


Ilonolidu  Symphony 
Honolulu  Symphony 
New  Haven  Symphony 
Harrishurg  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphonv 
Charlesttm  Symphony  (W.  Va.) 
South  Rend  Symphons 
Kalama/oo  Symphony 

Detroit  Symphony 
Bahjlon  Symphony  ( N.  Y, ) 

Battle  Creek  Symphony 
Rockford  Civic  Symphony  ( 111, ) 
Charleston  Symphony  ( \V,  Va. ) 
Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio) 
Butler  County-  Symphony  (Pa.) 


George  Barati 
George  Barati 
Frank  Brieff 
Edwin  McArthur 
Paul  Paray 
Antonin  Modarelli 
Edwyn  Haines 
Herman  Fellwr 

Paul  Paray 
C^hristos  \’rionides 

Roger  Parkes 
Arthur  Zack 
Antonio  Modarelli 
Evan  Whallon 
Ktlward  Honcone 


Henri  Temianka.  Violinist  8:00 

Henri  Teniianka,  Violinist  4:30 

Jennie  Toiirel,  Mezzo  8:30 

Nell  Rankin,  Mezzo 

State  Education  Ass*n.  Concert 
Guioinar  \ovares.  Pianist 
•V'oldeniars  Rushevics,  Violinist 
•Muriel  Matthews,  Cellist 
Victoria  de  Los  Angeles,  Soprano 
Mar>'  Kinu,  Pianist 

Premiere  of  Walter  PiuiPs  “Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp” 

Carol  Smith,  Contralto  3:15 

Orchestral  Concert 
Cecile  Stauh  Genhart,  Pianist 
Orchestral  Concert 


Kewanee  Civic  Orchestra  (III.) 
Universit>  of  Miami  Symphony 
Austin  Symphony  (Texas) 
Hartford  Symphony  (Conn.) 
Charleston  Symphony  (W.  Va.) 
Evansville  Philharmonic  (Ind.) 
Harris}mr^  Symidiony 

Louisville  Symphony 

Detroit  Symphony 
BiiHalo  Philharmonic 
Kalama/iM)  Symphony 
Honolulu  Symphony 
Austin  Symphony 
New  Haven  Symphony 
Montuomer>’  Symphony  (Ala.) 

St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
SpriiiKfic'ld  Symphony  (Ohio) 
Portland  Junior  Symphony  (Ore.) 
Charleston  Symphony  (W.  Va.) 
Kalamazoo  Junior  Symphony 
University  of  Miami  Symphony 
Utica  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 

Buffalo  Philharmonic 


Carolyn  Bert  Jerrie  Cadek,  Violinist 

John  Bitter  llelen  Trauhel,  Soprano 

Ezra  Rachlin  Orchestral  Concert 

Georjje  Heck,  Moshe  Paranov  ^  ^  8:15 

Antonio  Modarelli  Concert  in  Moutuomerx,  W.  Va.  (MPTF) 

(u*orjie  Dasch  Nathan  Milstein.  N  iolinist 

Edwin  McArthur  Bach  Triple  Piano  Concerto 

Pianists:  Alice  deCevee  Mitchell,  Louise  Nlarsh  /immennan.  Edwin  McArthur 


Rfihert  Whitney 

Paul  Paray 
Milton  Katims 
Herman  Felher 
(^eor^e  Barati 
Ezra  Rachlin 
Frank  Brieff 
Edgar  (Uyde 
Russell  Cierhart 
kN'an  Whallon 
Jac'cpies  Gershkovitch 
Anotnio  Modarelli 
Julius  Stulherg 
John  Bitter 
Edgar  J.  Alderwick 
Va\i\  Paray 

Milton  Katims 


Szymon  GoldlM-rg.  \  iolinist 
Premiere  of  Tom  Scott’s  “Fanfare  and  (^inlilena” 
Orchestral 

Benny  ChNidman.  Cdariiu^tist 
Robert  McDowell,  Pianist 
Rose  Bampton.  Soprano 
Jorge  Bolet,  Pianist 

Nicole  Henriot,  Pianist  8:30 

Lanier  ('horns 

Albert  Tipton,  Flutist 

Youth  Concerts,  A.M.  and  P.M. 

Patricia  Taylor,  Pianist 
Herman  Prey,  Baritone 

Rudolph  Firkusny,  Pianist 

John  S.  Sweeney  HI,  Pianist 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  Violinist 

♦Local  Soloists 


^alL  Q(mce/U^ 

AMERESQUE  by  Charles  Sorrentino 

scherzo  for  orchestra 

1-1 -2-1, 2-2-1 -0,  timp.,  perc.,  strings 

A  sparkling  little  novelty,  whose  charm  and 
wit  will  intrigue  listeners  and  players  alike. 

score  $3.00  ports  $3.00  extra  ports  .30,  eo. 

POEM  by  Frederick  Karam 

for  string  orchestra 

This  brief  work  in  a  quiet  mood  is  by  a  young 
and  promising  Canadian  composer. 

score  .75  string  ports  .75,  eo. 


flew  JWP  OrcUlra  CutuL^u. 

Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc. 

publishers  &  importers 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  36 


Industry  &  Symphony 
In  W^orcester^  Mass, 

The  Little  Symphony  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  conducted  by  Harry  Lev- 
enson,  presented  four  free  open 
air  Sunday  afternoon  “Pops”  con¬ 
certs  during  the  past  summer  un¬ 
der  the  joint  sponsorship  of  four 
Worcester  industries:  The  Herald 
Machine  Company,  Morgan  Con¬ 
struction  Company,  Norton  Com¬ 
pany  and  Wyman-Gordon  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  idea  originated  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1951  with  one  of  this  year’s 
sponsoring  companies  —  Wyman- 
(jordon,  presenting  the  Little 
Symphony  in  an  open  air  concert 
which  attracted  over  3,000  Wor¬ 
cester  people.  Convinced  of  the 
validity  of  the  project  as  a  com- 
mvmity  service,  the  company  and 
the  symphony  decided  to  develop 
the  1952  season  of  four  concerts. 

The  Little  Symphony  now  in  its 
fifth  season,  consists  of  about  40 
musicians  most  of  whom  are  Wor¬ 
cester  residents.  Several  are 
graduates  of  the  Worcester  Youth 
Symphony  also  organized  and 
conducted  by  Mr.  Levenson.  The 
Little  Symphony  will  appear  on 
the  1953  Worcester  Civic  Music 
Series.  In  all,  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1947,  the  Little  Symphony 
has  played  45  concerts — many  of 
them  presented  to  civic  groups 
and  institutions  including  the  Na¬ 
tural  History  Society,  Worcester 
Art  Museum,  Atlantic  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  Clark  University,  Inter¬ 
racial  Coimcil,  etc. 


Symphony  Women's 

Association 

Activities 

London,  Ontario:  Organized  in 
September,  1951,  the  Women’s 
Committee  of  the  London  Civic 
Symphony,  London,  Ontario,  pre¬ 
sented  its  first  major  activity — a 
“Symphony  Star  Dance” — in  June 
and  netted  about  $1,000  profit  for 
the  orchestra.  Mrs.  L.  DeWitt 
Wilcox,  President  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Torney,  Secretary,  report  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Arrangements:  Committee  mem¬ 
bership  totaled  about  55,  all  of 
whom  worked  on  some  phase  of 
the  dance  plans.  The  owner  of  a 
fine  local  dance  pavillion  “Won¬ 
derland”  offered  the  facilities  (at 
no  cost  to  the  Committee)  in¬ 
cluding  inside  and  outside  dancing 
space,  and  park  area.  The  food 
bar  also  was  open  but  revenue 
from  it  did  not  go  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Program:  Dancing  from  9-12. 
The  London  Civic  Symphony 
played  waltzes  and  tangos  from 
10-11.  Between  9-10  and  11-12, 
music  was  presented  by  one  of 
the  best  local  dance  bands  under 
Music  Performance  Trust  Fund 
sponsorship.  A  well  known  radio 
and  stage  personality  contributed 
his  services  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 

Gimmicks:  20  door  prizes  were 
donated  by  London  merchants. 
Drawings  were  held  while  the 
orchestras  changed  places.  Pocket 
sized  programs  for  the  evening 
and  a  1952-53  symphony  season 
announcement  were  distributed  at 
the  door. 

Finances:  Admission  —  75(‘  per 
person.  The  Committee  sold  1500 
advance  tickets  and  500  more  at 
the  door  the  night  of  the  dance. 
Major  expenses  totaled  about  $400 
including  advertising,  publicity 
and  printing.  Net  profit — about 
$1,000. 

The  Committee  feels  that  there 
will  be  a  gain  in  symphony  season 
ticket  sales  as  a  result  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Symphony  to  people 
through  the  dance.  Furthermore, 
as  both  the  public  and  members 
of  the  Women’s  Committee  found 
the  evening  most  enjoyable,  it 
seemed  to  draw  many  people 
closer  to  the  symphony  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Baton  Rouge,  La.  The  Women’s 
Committee  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
Symphony  is  undertaking  the 
study  of  community  fine  arts 
councils  to  see  whether  or  not 
such  a  project  would  be  advisable 
in  their  city.  Last  season  the 
Committee  helped  finance  some 
of  the  Symphony’s  promotion 
work  including  the  purchase  of 
advertising  space  and  radio  time. 

The  Committee  is  now  prepar¬ 
ing  for  its  annual  bazaar  which 
will  include  distribution  of  a  new 
car,  television  set,  deep  freeze 
and  several  smaller  articles.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  will  help  finance  the  6  free 
children’s  concerts  co-sponsored 
by  the  Symphony  and  the  City 
Parks  and  Recreation  Commis¬ 
sion. 
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Bremerton  Symphony 
Answers  “Yes'* 


Philadelphia  Orchestra-League  \ 

Symposium  For  Conductors  , 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  its  conductor  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  I 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Inc.,  have  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  nation's  first  large  scale  experiment  in  linking  the  musical 
work  of  professional  and  non-professional  symphony  orchestras 
through  a  conductors  symposium  and  workshop  Sept.  30  to  Oct.  4  in 
Philadelphia. 

36  conductors  representing  non-professional  symphonies  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation  have  been  selected  to  participate  in  the  five  days  of 
concentrated  study,  conferences,  rehearsals  and  concerts.  Some  of  the 
men  will  conduct  rehearsals  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under 
Ormandy’s  supervision.  All  will  observe  his  regular  rehearsals  and 
will  attend  daily  conferences  in  which  Mr.  Ormandy  will  analyze 
technical  and  musical  problems  presented  by  the  conductors. 

The  36  conductors  (through  their  dual  and  triple  capacities)  repre¬ 
sent  23  states,  41  cities  and  over  50  different  orchestral  groups.  The 
cities  range  in  population  from  4,500  (Clintonville,  Wis.)  to  375,000 
(Columbus,  Ohio).  The  orchestras  represented  include  full  scale  quasi¬ 
professional  symphonies,  completely  volunteer  orchestras,  youth  groups 
and  college  ensembles.  Annual  budgets  range  from  less  than  $500  to 
the  Witchita  Symphony's  $70,000  and  cover  from  3  to  17  concerts  per 
season. 

The  League  now  has  an  inventory  of  755  adult  U.  S.  symphony  or¬ 
chestras.  Although  many  of  them  employ  full  time,  professionally 
trained  and  experienced  conductors,  the  great  majority  have  con¬ 
ductors  who  combine  symphony  conducting  with  part  or  full  time 
work  in  schools  and  industry.  Conductors  selected  for  the  symposium 
represent  both  groups.  8  of  the  36  men  are  employed  full  time  by  their 
orchestras;  15  combine  symphony  work  and  college  positions;  7-sym- 
phony  and  public  school  music  jobs;  3  supplement  symphony  work  by 
private  teaching  and  3  are  combination  business  men  and  conductors. 

The  recent  rapid  growth  in  community  symphonies  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  urgent  need  for  increased  practical  study  and  training  for 
conductors.  They  have  sought  the  help  that  can  come  from  observing 
the  finest  professional  symphonies  and  their  conductors  prepare  con¬ 
certs — a  privilege  accorded  usually  to  only  a  few  persons  each  year. 

The  Philadelphia  Symposium,  designed  to  help  meet  this  need  for 
practical  training  is  the  first  large  scale  effort  on  the  part  of  any  major 
symphony  in  the  nation  to  offer  additional  training  opportunities  to 
conductors  of  non-professional  symphonies,  and  probably  will  provide 
a  format  for  future  similar  symposiums  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  following  conductors  and  the  association  they  represent  were 
certified  for  the  Symposium; 

Balazs,  Frederic  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Symphony 

Bauer,  LeRoy  Kearney  (Neb.)  Symphony 

Berman,  Harry  Business  and  Professional  Men's  Orchestra  of  New 

Haven,  Conn.;  Johnson  Jr.  Symphony.  New  Haven 
Summer  "Pops" 

University  of  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Community  Sym¬ 
phony 

University  of  Wisconsin  Symphony.  Madison,  Wis. 

Casper  (Wyoming)  Symphony 
Dow  Symphony,  Midland.  Michigan 
Iowa  State  College  Orchestra.  Ames,  Iowa 
Seneca  Symphony,  Geneva,  New  York 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Symphony  &  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  Orchestra 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Little  Symphony:  Ohio  State  Univ. 
Symphony 

Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Symph.  &  S.  E.  Mo.  State 
'Teach.  College  Orchestra 
Clintonville  (Wis.)  Civic  Orchestra 
Quincy  (Ill.)  Symphony  and  Chorus 
Passaic-Bergen  (N.  J.)  Syrnphony 
South  Shore  Symphony.  Bay  Shore.  L.  I.,  New  York 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Symphony 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Symphony 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women  Music  Dept. 

Little  Symph.  of  Worcester  (Mass.)  &  Worcester  Youth 
Orchestra 

Anderson  (S.  C.)  Symphony 

New  London  Symphony.  Willimantic  Symphony  (Conn.) 
Enfield  Symphony.  Thompsonville.  Conn. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Symphony;  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Sym¬ 
phony;  Brevard  (N.  C.)  Festival  Symphony 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Symphony 

Wichita  Symphony  &  Wichita  Youth  Orch.  &  Univ.  of 
Wichita  Symphony 

Butler  County  (Pa.)  Symphony  and  Chorus 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Symphony 

Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Symphony  &  Salem  College  Or¬ 
chestra 

Billings  (Mont.)  Symphony 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Symphony  &  Univ.  of  Tennessee 
Orchestra 

Town  of  Babylon  Symphony,  Long  Island.  New  Lork 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Symphony  &  Carroll  College  Orches¬ 
tra 

Amherst  Symphony.  Williamsville.  New  Fork 
Twin  City  Symphony,  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan 

Columbiana  County  Symphony,  Lisbon,  Ohio 


Byerly,  Edward  F. 

Church,  Richard  C. 
Coolbaugh.  Blaine  D. 
Crawford.  Wilford  B. 
Edgar,  Alvin  R. 

Flora,  Leland  W. 

Glyde,  Edgar 

Hardesty,  George 

Heim,  Fritz 

Hoh,  Oscar 
Irwin.  George 
Jarvis.  Maxwell 
Koch.  Howard  Lee 
Kopp,  Leo 
Kuctnski,  Leo 
Kvam,  A.  Kunrad 
Levenson,  Harry 

McDowell.  Everett 
Norman,  Victor 
O’Neill.  William  J. 
Pfohl.  James  Christian 

Piasecki,  Walter 
Robertson,  James 

Roncone,  Edward 
Russell,  "Theodore 
Singer.  Eugene  Jose 

Staffanson,  Robert  L. 
Van  Vactor.  David 

Vrionides.  Christos 
Weber,  Milton 

Wincenc.  Joseph 
Wirth.  Carl  Anton 

Wise,  Arthur _ _ 


Can  a  symphony  organization 
in  a  relatively  small  community 
really  maintain  continuous  and 
valuable  activity  on  a  volunteer 
basis  over  a  period  of  years?  That 
question  comes  daily  to  League 
headquarters.  There  are  scores  of 
orchestras  whose  very  existence 
are  the  living  affirmative  answers 
to  that  question.  The  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Symphony  says  “Yes” 
and  tells  how  it's  done. 

Bremerton,  a  city  of  34,000  lo¬ 
cated  just  an  hour's  ferry  ride 
from  battle,  has  only  one  major 
employer — the  Puget  Sound  Na¬ 
val  Station  and  the  community 
life  must  reckon  w'ith  thousands 
of  more  or  less  transient  citizens. 
Under  such  a  set  up,  recreational 
opportunities  in  the  city  are  a 
major  obligation  and  the  City  of 
Bremerton  has  a  large  Recreation 
Department  which  joins  hands 
with  the  Symphony  Association 
and  Olympic  College  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  orchestra. 

Concerts  are  presented  free, 
rehearsals  are  held  every  Monday 
night  throughout  the  winter  sea¬ 
son,  all  58  musicians  contribute 
their  services,  administrative 
work  is  handled  by  executive 
board  members — and  this  format 
has  held  for  10  years  of  constant 
growth. 

Organized  11  years  ago,  conduc¬ 
tors  first  were  brought  in  from 
Seattle  and  the  orchestra  de¬ 
pended  considerably  on  imported 
musicians  from  Seattle  to  fill  out 
the  playing  personnel.  Today, 
the  conductor  is  Gilbert  N.  Burns, 
resident  of  Bremerton  and  head 
of  the  Olympic  College  music 
department.  All  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers  are  residents  of  the  greater 
Bremerton  area. 

Financially,  the  orchestra  is  the 
result  of  sound  cooperative  work 
between  city  officialdom,  the  col¬ 
lege  and  individual  citizens. 
About  $1,000  (and  that  requires 
“hard  digging”  according  to  the 
secretary)  is  raised  annually  by 
the  executive  board  in  com¬ 
munity  -  wide  contributions  to 
cover  costs  of  music,  printing, 
transportation  costs  for  artists 
and  some  of  the  suburban  play¬ 
ers,  upkeep  of  orchestra-owned 
instruments  and  occasional  recep¬ 
tions,  Concerts  are  presented  in 
the  Civic  Center  with  costs  borne 
by  the  City.  Olympic  College 
provides  rehearsal  facilities.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  the  Bremerton  Recreation 
Department  pays  the  conductor’s 
salary  for  the  orchestra  work 
($900  per  year),  but  this  last  year, 
due  to  temporary  city  financial 
difficulties,  the  Symphony  Asso¬ 
ciation  shared  50' 1  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  with  the  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment.  Soloists  often  are  chosen 
from  symphony  personnel  and  so 
far,  if  selected  from  outside  the 
community,  they  have  waived 
fees  and  the  orchestra  has  paid 
only  their  transportation  costs. 
One  or  two  Olympic  College 
scholarships,  for  musicians  in  the 
orchestra,  are  financed  each  year 


through  silver  offerings  taken  at 
the  orchestra’s  annual  Scholarship 
Concert. 

Executive  board  members  each 
have  specific  responsibilities  and 
take  them  seriously.  For  instance 
President  Ralph  E.  Canfield, 
not  a  playing  member  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  attends  every  rehearsal 
and  acquaints  himself  with  the 
music  through  a  large  personally 
owned  record  library.  Stanley  E. 
Zabroski  is  the  orchestra’s  volun¬ 
teer  manager.  Henry  C.  Hitt  is  a 
meticulous  secretary  as  evidenced 
by  the  way  in  which  he  handles 
League  contacts. 

Mr.  Hitt  summarizes  his  most 
recent  report  as  follows:  “Perhaps 
other  communities  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  brief  account  of  a  real 
symphony  orchestra,  a  real  com¬ 
munity  effort,  10  years  old,  that 
charges  no  admissions,  pays  no 
salaries,  has  all  local  players  and 
no  union  problems.  In  addition 
to  the  orchestra  our  community 
supports  an  artist  series,  a  music 
club  and  several  choruses.” 


New  Appointments  of 
Conductors  and  Managers 

Arlington  Philharmonic  Society 
(Mass.) — Kalman  Novak,  Con¬ 
ductor 

Baton  Rouge  Symphony  (La.)  — 
Mrs.  Cecil  Lorio,  Manager 
Birmingham  Symphony  (Ala.)  — 
Mrs.  Anne  Barker  Plummer, 
Manager 

Chattanooga  Philharmonic 

(Tenn.) — William  C.  Herring, 
Manager. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Symphony — 
James  Meaghan,  Manager. 

Erie  Philharmonic — Roger  Hall, 
Manager  (former  manager  of 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic) 
Greenville  Symphony  (S.  C.)  — 
Pedro  Sanjuan,  Conductor  (for¬ 
mer  conductor  of  Spartanburg 
Symphony) 

Jacksonville  Symphony  (Fla.)  — 
James  Christian  Pfohl,  Conduc¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Pfohl  also  will  continue 
as  conductor  of  the  Charlotte 
Symphony. 

Jamestown  Symphony  (N.  Y.)  — 
Max  Fielder,  Conductor 
Knoxville  Symphony  (Tenn.)  — 
Gordon  Sams,  Manager 
Louisville  Philharmonic — Richard 
Wangerin,  Manager  (former 
manager  of  Kansas  City  Phil¬ 
harmonic) 

Mobile  Symphony  (Ala.) — Edvard 
Fendler,  (Conductor 
New  Haven  Symphony  (Conn.)  — 
Harold  Kendrick,  Manager  (for¬ 
mer  manager  of  Erie  Philhar¬ 
monic) 

Phoenix  Symphony  (Ariz.)  — 
Leslie  Hodge,  Conductor 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic — 
Ralph  Burgard,  Manager 
Springfield  Symphony  (Ill.)  — 
Harry  Farbman,  Conductor 
Tampa  Philharmonic  (Fla.)  — 
Walter  West,  Manager 
Tucson  Symphony  (Ariz.) — Fred¬ 
eric  Balazs,  Conductor  (former 
conductor  of  Wichita  Falls 
Symphony) 


Wichita  Falls  Symphony  (Tex.)  — 
Dr.  Erno  Daniel,  Conductor. 
Henry  Peltier,  Manager  (former 
manager  of  West  Shore  Sym¬ 


phony  of  Muskegon  and  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.). 

Winston-Salem  Symphony  (N.C.) 
— John  luele,  Concluctor. 
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ue  Officers  and  Executive  Committee 


Alan  Watrous,  re-elected  Harold  Kendrick,  organist,  be- 
League  president,  manager  ot  came  interested  in  symphony 
the  Wichita  Symphony  is  a  back-  management  after  experience  as 
slidden  violinist.  After  majoring  a  headquarters  representative  for 
and  taking  two  or  three  degrees  one  of  the  organized  concert 
in  violin,  and  playing  profession-  series.  He  helped  the  Erie  Phil- 
ally  for  a  year  or  two,  he  entered  harmonic  stabilize  itself  during  a 

the  public  school  music  field  in  long  period  of  reorganization  and 

Kansas,  kept  his  finger  in  that  re-financing  and  has  recently  ac- 

pie  by  becoming  president  of  a  cepted  the  position  of  manager 

school  board  while  he  handled  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony 
the  music  activities  for  the  Boe-  which  is  planning  an  expansion 
ing  Airplane  Company  in  Wichita  program, 
during  World  War  II,  helped 
form  the  Wichita  Symphony,  soon 
became  its  full  time  manager  and 
helped  it  grow  from  a  completely 
volunteer  program  to  a  $70,000  a 
year  operation. 

Watrous  has  never  been  known 
to  hurry  —  yet  gets  everything 
done  ahead  of  time;  insists  he 
“doesn’t  do  much” — yet  has  de¬ 
veloped  one  of  the  smoothest 
operating  symphony  organizations 
in  the  country  and  guided  the 
League  during  its  year  of  greatest 
expansion. 

Vice-Presidents 

Elden  Bayley,  Jr„  flutist,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Springfield  (Ohio) 

Symphony  also  finds  time  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  successful  business — manu¬ 
factures  all  kinds  of  plain  and 
fancy  doors  and  windows — even 
fire  station  doors.  Being  one  of 
those  fortunate  persons  who  has 
had  actual  experience  both  as  an 
orchestra  player  and  a  board 
member,  Bayley  brings  the  of¬ 
ficial  voice  of  board  presidents  to 
League  councils.  If  the  battery 
of  conductors  in  the  League 
executive  group  fails  to  heed  his 
observations  as  a  business  man 
and  orchestra  executive,  they  us¬ 
ually  end  up  by  listening  when 
he  speaks  as  a  flutist. 

Dr  Kenneth  L.  Cuthbert,  com¬ 
poser-conductor,  Director  of 
Music  of  East  Carolina  College  in 
Greenville,  N.  C.,  is  founder  and 
conductor  of  the  college  orchestra. 

Cuthbert  serves  the  League  in  a 
dual  capacity — as  chairman  of  the 
League  Talent  Pool  Committee 
and  as  the  appointed  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Music  Educator’s  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  League 
training  projects.  He  has  many 
strong  convictions  on  the  role  of 
the  conductor  and  the  music 
educator  in  the  community’s  total 
musical  life. 

George  Irwin,  clarinetist,  is  also 
that  rare  combination  of  conduct¬ 
or  and  successful  business  man. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Quincy 
(Ill.)  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  Irwin 
is  conductor  of  the  Quincy  Sym¬ 
phony,  co-conductor  of  the 
Quincy  Civic  Band  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  participant  in  the  Quincy 
(Chamber  Music  Society. 

In  his  spare  time,  he  turns  his 
attention  to  the  Irwin  Wholesale 
Paper  Company.  Irwin  is  the 
man  responsible  for  the  hand¬ 
some  League  brochures,  printed 
convention  programs  and  the  art 
work  for  the  League  book  “The 
Community  Symphony.” 


ulated  among  League  career  choice.  Hall  apparently  is 

ihestras  filing  their  deciding  upon  symphonies,  inas- 

for  the  report.  much  as  he  recently  accepted  the 

Dumdei  (Mrs.  Al-  position  of  manager  of  the  Erie 

ent  of  the  Women’s  Philharmonic  and  turned  down  a 

of  the  Twin  City  job  in  network  radio.  In  his 

F  Benton  Harbor  and  lighter  moments,  however,  he  can 

Mich.,  brings  to  the  be  prevailed  upon  to  render  a 

alth  of  experience  in  few  scholiums  a-la-W.C.  Fields, 
vork  as  it  relates  to  Hall  was  program  chairman  for 
church  activities.  the  1952  League  National  Conven- 
1  conviction  that  a  tion. 

rchestra  is  an  abso-  A.  H.  Miller,  violist,  manager 
of  the  Duluth  Symphony  is  one 
of  the  early  members  and  a 
I  former  president  of  the  League. 

I*  He  has  a  solid  reputation  for 

developing  and  maintaining  the 
(  Duluth  Symphony  as  a  stable 

*  organization  and  has  served  the 

""  1  “  League  in  many  different  capa- 

HkHi^  4  cities  during  the  last  10  years. 

‘  Each  year  Miller  hopefully  in- 

vites  the  League  to  hold  its  next 
convention  in  Duluth,  tempting 
I  the  group  with  promises  of  won- 

I  derful  summer  weather  and  a 

—  wide  choice  of  resort  hotels  and 

each  year  reluctantly  agrees  that 
“Duluth  may  be  a  little  north  of 
^  a  truly  central  location.” 

L.  Robert  Riebs.  manager  of  the 
mm  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Symphony,  lives. 

""  breathes  and  eats  symphony 

\  -  orchestras  although  his  main  work 

allegedly  is  with  the  Bendix 
Corporation  of  America  in  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

As  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the 
Elkhart  Symphony,  Mr.  Riebs  has 
taken  up  the  study  of  bass 
fiddle  and  recently  spent  several 
months  “raising”  a  full  beard  as 
a  portion  of  his  costume  for  role 
of  burgomeister  in  the  1952  annual 
Elkhart  Symphony  “Pops”  con¬ 
cert.  Mr.  Riebs  is  chairman  of  the 
League  committee  on  convention 
arrangements  for  1953. 

Theodore  Russell,  conductor  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Symphony 
and  faculty  member  of  Millsaps 
College  knows  what  it  means  to 
spend  several  years  pioneering  in 
symphony  work.  He  has  been 
the  guiding  spirit  for  the  entire 
development  of  the  Jackson  Sym¬ 
phony  which  also  is  the  only 
community  symphony  in  the  state 
of  Mississippi. 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  trumpet 
player  is  founder  and  conductor 
of  the  Lafayette  (Ind).  Symphony 
and  conductor  of  the  Purdue 
University  Symphony.  A  staff 
member  of  the  Purdue  Musical 
Organizations,  he  also  is  music 
director  for  one  of  Lafayette’s 
largest  churches. 

Wilson,  as  chairman  of  the 
League  Library  Committee,  has 
handled  a  tremendous  amount  of 
League  planning  and  detail  work 
during  the  past  year. 

How  does  the  League  executive 
group  operate  when  its  members 
are  separated  by  so  many  miles? 
Geographically  they  range  from 
Connecticut  to  Kansas,  Minnesota 
to  Mississippi.  All  matters  of 
League  policy  and  many  details 
of  operation  are  referred  to  the 
officers  and  executive  board 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


A  planning  meeting  for  the  19.53  Convention  and  Community  Sym¬ 
phony  Clinic  was  held  at  League  headquarters  in  Charleston.  West 
Va.,  in  August.  Part  of  the  group  is  shown  above.  Standing  (left  to 
right)  Theodore  Russell,  conductor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Symphony: 
Dr.  Emo  Daniel,  conductor  of  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Symphony; 
Harold  Kendrick,  manager  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Symphony. 
Seated:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Dumdei,  President  of  the  Women’s  Association 
of  the  Twin  City  Symphony  of  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 
and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson.  League  executive  secretary. 

Secretary  Treasurer  lute  ‘must’  for  every  self  respect- 

Helen  M.  Thompson.  Mrs.  C. 

D.)  a  second  fiddler  in  the  Char-  convinced  that  the  women  of  any 
leston  (W.  Va.)  Symphony  which  community  can  and  will  give 
she  manaced  for  10  vears  ex-  enthusiastically  and  generously 
sScial  worker,  has  forked  ’  with  and  talents 

the  Leaeue  in  various  canacities  behalf  of  symphony  orchestras, 
me  league  in  various  capacities  Raymond  Gerkowski,  cellist, 
for  about  10  years,  has  had  a  con-  ^  ^  ,  r  xu  j 

•j  1.1  t  u  *  former  member  of  the  Cleveland 

aS  pSSd  TalSS  Symphony  is  diroctor  ot  Music 
SJfodfcair  Say,  has  a  in  Flint.  Michigan.  This  ^sition 

dozen  or  so  pet  new  schemes,  ^Xliw  “Mr" 

firmly  believes  musicians  are  the  Mu^iSt  Fiint.”  Under  the  ci^'i 
chosen  people  and  has  served  as 

the  League’s  full  time  executive 

.  ®  .  T  1  music  and  the  music  ot  the  com- 

secretary-treasurer  since  July  including  the  symphony, 

■  Executive  Committee 

der  the  supervision  of  Gerkowski. 
Ralph  Black,  manager  of  the  Roger  Hall  slid  into  the  com- 
Buffalo  Philharmonic,  first  be-  munity  symphony  field  by  the 
came  associated  with  the  League  side  door  via  work  with  an  artist 
as  manager  of  the  Chattanooga  agency.  He  became  manager  of 
Symphony.  Black  organized  and  the  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
developed  the  League’s  first  sta-  in  a  time  of  crises  and  together 
tistical  report  on  the  operations  with  Conductor  Igor  Buketoff, 
of  orchestras  maintaining  annual  fashioned  it  into  a  stable  organ- 
budgets  of  $20,000  or  greater,  and  ization. 

is  now  at  work  on  the  second  such  With  symphonies  and  radio 
exhaustive  annual  report.  The  work  vying  for  first  place  as  a 
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IT'S  BEING  DONE  IN  — 

ILUNOIS 

La  Grange:  West  Suburban  Symphony  audience  in  1951-52  was  over 
100' f  greater  than  for  any  previous  season. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston:  Boston  Symphony  opens  the  72nd  season  with  the  fullest 
concert  schedule  of  its  entire  history.  In  the  spring  of  1953.  the 
orchestra  will  undertake  its  first  tour  of  the  far  west  marking  the 
first  time  the  orchestra  will  have  travelled  south  of  Cincinnati  or 
west  of  the  Mississippi  except  in  1915  when  it  journeyed  directly 
to  San  Francisco  for  concerts  at  the  Panama-Pacific  exposition. 

Pittsfield:  Little  Symphony  of  Pittsfield,  celebrating  its  second  birth¬ 
day  in  October,  is  proving  itself  a  true  community  service  organi¬ 
zation.  Working  in  cooperation  with  the  Pittsfield  Community 
Music  School  for  development  of  music  in  the  area,  the  orchestra 
turns  over  any  concert  revenue  to  the  school  either  for  the  Instru¬ 
ment  Fund  or  the  Scholarship  Fund.  Musicians  contribute  their 
services  to  the  orchestra.  Annual  "pops”  concerts  have  proven 
profitable.  Net  profit  from  the  1951  “pops”  was  $1,000  and  $1,300 
was  realized  from  the  1952  concert — and  all  profits  were  awarded 
to  the  School. 

NEW  YORK 

Babylon:  Babylon  Symphony,  this  season,  will  present  Frederic 
Balazs,  conductor  of  the  Tucson  Symphony  as  soloist  and  conductor 
in  the  premiere  of  Balazs’  new  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

New  York:  New  York  Philharmonic  1952-53  season  will  include  the 
American  premieres  of  at  least  two  works:  Howard  Ferguson’s 
Concerto  for  Piano  and  Strings  and  Frank  Martin’s  Concerto  for 
Violin  and  Orchestra. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth:  Duluth  Symphony  will  celebrate  its  20th  anniversary  this 
season.  The  prelude  to  the  celebration  was  a  1951-52  season  which 
ended  in  the  black.  The  anniversary  season  will  be  launched  on 
October  17  with  Hollywood  overtones.  Floodlights,  broadcasts  of 
sidewalk  interviews  with  patrons  and  subscribers  coming  to  the 
concert  and  photographers  will  all  be  a  part  of  the  gala  celebra¬ 
tion. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson:  The  Ctiy  of  Jackson  is  entering  the  symphony  picture  by 
making  a  cash  appropriation  to  help  defray  rehearsal  and  concert 
hall  rentals  of  the  Jackson  Symphony.  The  Jackson  Junior  League 
is  working  with  the  symphony  on  this  season’s  youth  concerts. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Passaic:  Pas.saic-Bergcn  Symphony  presented  to  Albert  F.  Metz, 
President  of  the  Okonite  Company,  the  Symphony’s  annual  award 
to  the  person  contributing  most  to  the  advancement  of  music  in  the 
local  area.  For  years,  industrialist  Metz  has  combined  music  and 
business  interests — playing  in  several  orchestras,  lending  his 
Stradivarius  and  Guarnerius  violins  to  Patricia  Travers  for  con¬ 
cert  tours,  serving  as  patron  and  board  member  to  both  community 
and  professional  symphonies,  organizing  several  music  groups, 
participating  in  special  projects  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 
accepting  life  membership  in  the  Society  for  Publication  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Music  and  even  now — occasionally  finding  time  for  a  little 
chamber  music  playing  of  his  own. 

OHIO 

Canton:  Canton  Symphony’s  Conductor,  Louis  Lane  was  appointed 
resident  conductor  of  the  1952  Cleveland  Summer  Orchestra  sea¬ 
son  succeeding  Rudolph  Ringwall. 

Parma:  Bruce  McIntyre,  conductor,  is  organizing  a  symphony  in 
Parma. 

Springfield:  Springfield  Symphony  has  commissioned  composer  Louis 
Mennini  to  write  a  work  in  celebration  of  the  orchestra’s  10th 
birthday  season. 

Toledo:  Toledo  Orchestra  is  sponsoring  a  competition  for  Ohio  com¬ 
posers.  A  $500  prize  will  be  offered  for  a  5  to  10  minute  work  for 
standard  symphony  orchestra  in  observance  of  Ohio’s  sesquicen- 
tennial  anniversary.  The  competition  is  open  to  native  or  bona 
fide  residents  of  Ohio.  The  composition  should  express  the  feeling 
of  some  aspect  of  Ohio  or  its  history  and  merit  general  recognition 
in  symphonic  literature.  Closing  date  is  December  15,  1952  and  the 
winning  composition  will  be  played  in  March  by  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Wolfgang  Stresemann. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston:  Charleston  Symphony  developed  a  clever  season  broch¬ 
ure  in  tune  with  this  national  election  year.  Citizens  were  invited 
to  “Cast  your  vote  for  the  MUSIC  party  and  a  season  of  symphonic 
music  by  the  Charleston  Symphony  ...  a  platform  to  please  all 
music  lovers  .  .  .  Republicans,  Democrats  and  Independents  can 
whole-heartedly  unite  in  the  enjoyment  of  music  .  .  .” 

Clarksburg:  Clarksburg  Symphony  held  a  symphony  tag  day  in 
August. 


Board  Member  Speaks — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
pounds  of  him — would  not  give 
permission  to  have  his  name  at¬ 
tached  to  this  statement  because 
he  did  not  make  it  with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  personal  reflection  on  the 
efforts  of  many  people  who  have 
contributed  sincere  effort  in  di¬ 
recting  the  development  of  his 
city’s  orchestra.  All  segments  of 
that  orchestra  organization  have 
enthusiastically  adopted  a  com¬ 
plete  revision  of  financial  and 
planning  policies  and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  most  successful  1952-53 
season.  “All  we  needed  were 
some  facts  and  the  League  pro¬ 
vided  them,”  is  the  most  recent 
word  from  this  orchestra. 


Convention-Clinic — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

needs  and  views  on  orchestra 
work  with  conductors,  managers, 
executive  boards  and  women’s 
association  groups.  Tours  through 
the  instrument  manufacturing 
plants  will  give  the  players  an 
opportunity  to  consult  experts  on 
problems  relating  to  their  own 
instruments. 

Full  details  on  the  Convention- 
Clinic  program  will  be  carried  in 
later  issues  of  the  NewsLetter  and 
all  inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the 
League  office. 


Know  League  Officers — 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

members  through  a  constant 
series  of  memorandums,  question 
and  answer  forms,  telegrams  and 
telephone  calls  during  the  entire 
year.  After  the  votes  on  any 


given  project  are  in — the  majority 
opinion  is  adopted.  i 

In  between  conventions,  there  I 
is  at  least  one  mid-winter  execu¬ 
tive  board  meeting  and  frequent 
smaller  meetings  of  several  per-  ■ 
sons  who  find  they  can  get  to-  | 
gether  at  some  mutually  conveni¬ 
ent  point  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Every  officer  or  executive  com-  ■ 
mitte  member  —  when  writing  I 
League  business  letters  sends 
copies  of  all  correspondence  to 
both  the  president  and  executive 
secretary.  They  follow  the  same  I 
procedure — so  that  practically  ^ 
everyone  in  the  group  is  advised 
currently  of  all  developments, 
and  ideas  as  they  transpire.  I 

Each  officer  and  executive  com-  I 
mittee  members  takes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  handling  some  special 
phase  of  the  League  work  for  the  I 
year  and  may  assist  with  several  | 
other  projects. 

To  date  all  officers  and  execu¬ 
tive  board  members  (with  the  | 
exception  of  the  executive  secre-  | 
tary)  have  paid  all  of  their  own 
expenses  involved  in  League 
work — including  travel  and  cor-  - 
respondence  expenses.  I 


Music  Library  Association 
Learns  About  League 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Conductor 
of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  Purdue  Symphony 
and  chairman  of  the  League  Li¬ 
brary  Committee  was  invited  to 
address  the  Music  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  July  at  its  annual  joint 
meeting  with  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Wilson  discussed  the  music 
library  needs  of  community 
symphones. 


League  Membership  Application 

Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1952  Convention 


Orchestras:  Annual  Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $500  . . $  10.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  of  $500  to  $5,000 . . .  20.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  of  $5,000  to  $25,000 .  40.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  of  $25,000  and  over .  60.00 

Individuals  . — . .  . . . . . -  5.00 

Libraries  . . .  .  .  5.00 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras  . .  10.00 

Business  Firms  . .  . . . . . - .  100.00 


LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual . 

Address  . - _ _ 


Amount  enclosed _ 

Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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